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MARY TALBOT AT WORK FOR THE DEALERS. 


THE MORTONS OF MORTON HALL. 


CHAPTER X,—MARY TALBOT ANSWERS AN ADVERTISEMENT, AND 
LEAVES HAMMERSMITH FOR ST, DAVID, CORNWALL. 
Five months have elapsed since the date of Mrs. Talbot’s 
decease. ‘The cheerless winter has passed away, and given 
place to spring, and spring is merging into summer. 
One fine morning in the early summer, Mary Talbot 
was seated at the open window of a snug little parlour, 
in a small, neat, ornamental cottage in the village of 


| sent day. 


The cottage stood in a little garden, laid out 
in small shrubberies, and flower-beds, cut up into squares 
and circles and rhomboids, after the pattern so often seen 
in old-fashioned china ware. In one corner stood a small, 
pagoda-like summer-house, the pride of the tenant of the 
cottage; and everything about the place was, like the 
dwelling itself, in miniature, with the solitary exception 
of the large brass plate on the front door, on which was 





conspicuously engraved the name of the occupant of 


Hammersmith, which metropolitan suburb presented, at the residence—* Mrs. MArGaret JENKINS.” 


the date of my story, many more of the pleasant: cha- 
racteristies of a rural village than it boasts at the pre- 
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The worthy ci-devant housekeeper at Morton Hall, 


| who was the lady in question, held tenaciously to the 
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belief that an extensive door-plate bore manifest and 
eonclusive testimony to the high gentility of the occu- 
pant of a house, and that thelarger the name appeared 
on the plate the better. 

“T ain’t noways ashamed of the name of Jenkins, my 
dear,” the worthy woman was wont to say. “It were the 
name in which me and my good man, as is dead and 
gone, worked ourselves up’ards from sarvice to indepen- 
dence—sarvice, as the sayin’ is, bein’ no inheritance—in 
the coal and ’tater and general chandlery line. And, 
though Jenkins were summary cut off in his prime, just 
as he was app’inted churchwarding, which I says it as 
perhaps shouldn’t—a more respectable man, nor a finer 
figure—though once a butler in a first-class family—the 
parish did never hold. He was an example to society, 
dying and leaving me a widder with a hundred and fifty 
pounds per annum in the funds, which is all the more 
reason as I should show respect by upholding the name 
to his memory.” 

My readere will recollect that it was to Mrs. Mar- 
garet’s cottage in Hammersmith that Mary Talbot went 
after the death of her mother, the old housekeeper having 
urged the young lady to make the cottage her home 
while she looked about her, and endeavoured to procure 
employment as a teacher of the various accomplishments 
which had once been a source of amusement to her. 
Through the exertions. and recommendation of Mrs. Jen- 
kins—who, as the independent widow of a retired shop- 
keeper, was looked up to with much respect by her 
neighbours—the young lady had been engaged by two 
or three ambitious shopkeepers of the vicinity to teach 
French and music and drawing to their daughters, and 
she had likewise found occupation for her spare hours 


by working for the picture dealers. Thus, from the-very. 


beginning of her struggles to earn a livelihood by her 
own exertions, Mary Talbot had saved her portica of 
the little capital which had accrued to her and her 
brother through the sale of the furniture of Rose Cottage, 
and had been spared the humiliation of absolute depen- 
dence upon the bounty of the kind-hearted old house- 
keeper. 

She had, however, soon made the discovery that there 
is a wide difference between the practice of accomplish- 
ments for mere amusement, or for the admiration of 
partial or flattering friends, and the teaching of the same 
accomplishments for reward; and, naturally skilful as 
she was, she had also discovered that an early and 
thorough training is as essential to ensure success to a 
teacher or an artist, as it is to the worker in any other 
profession or calling. The remuneration she was able to 
earn by her incessant labour was barely sufficient to 
enable her to maintain herself, even in the most econo- 
mical manner, and to keep up, at the same time, a 
respectable and lady-like appearance; while the con- 
finement to which she was subjected was almost unen- 
durable to one who had been accustomed from childhood 
to ramble freely about the fields, and breathe the pure air 
of the country. She began to suffer alike in health and 
spirits, and at length resolved to seek for some more 
congenial occupation. 

To find such occupation, however, was, to a young 
lady in her position, a matter of no trifling difficulty. 
She began, in fact, to fear that she was unfitted for any 
other occupation than that in which she was engaged, 
and had almost given up her endeavours in despair, when 
one morning an advertisement in the “ Chronicle” caught 
her eye. She determined to apply for the situation that 
was offered, though with scarcely a hope that her ap- 
plication would prove successful; since she feared that, 
even if all other matters were satisfactory, she was much 
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too young to occupy the post. She wrote, however, and, 
to her surprise and delight, a favourable answer was re- 
turned. The advertiser did not object to her youth— 
indeed, he said that it was rather in her favour than 
otherwise—but he required satisfactory references. 
These she readily procured, and again the advertiser 
wrote to inform her that he was perfectly satisfied, and 
that he wished her to complete the engagement as soon 
as was convenient to herself. 

As yet, however, Mary Talbot had not even hinted 
to Mrs. Margaret that she was desirous of a change; 
but now she felt that it was her duty to acquaint 
the kind old lady—who had become greatly attached 
to her—that she expected shortly to leave Hammer- 
smith, and go far away into the country, and near the 
sea-side. 

As the young lady sat at the parlour window on 
that early summer morning, she appeared but little 
altered since the period at which she was first presented 
to the reader. Perhaps her face had become a trifle 
paler, and the expression of her countenance somewhat 
more anxious and thoughtful; but just now it was 
lighted up with joy at the idea of once again breathing 
the fresh, pure air of the country, and listening once 
more to the bleating of the sheep, the lowing of the 
cattle, and the blithe songs of the birds—sounds which 
had been sweet music to her ears sinee she had first 
learned to prattle at her mother’s knee. Above all, how- 
ever, she was delighted at the thought that she would 
behold the sea—to her, an inland country girl, a source 
of wonder and awe from the days of her childhood. 

Still, withal, a shade of anxiety, from time to time, 
banished the smile from her lips, and the joyous light 
from her eyes, as she thought how sorry Mrs. Margarct 
would be to hear that she was going away, and how 
lonely she herself would feel at first, among total strangers, 
and of the onerous duties that she, a mere girl, had en- 
gaged to perform. 

But youth is ever hopeful and sanguine, and Mary 
Talbot felt confident that, young and inexperienced 
though she was, she was still competent to fulfil the 
duties with which she would be entrusted. Her new 
employer—a clergyman—had written so kindly, had 
appeared to sympathise so feelingly with her orphaned 
condition, that she felt satisfied that he was a good, 
kind-hearted man, who would make allowances for her 
youth and imexperience; and Mrs. Margaret, disap- 
pointed as she might feel at first, would rejoice at any 
change which promised advantage to the child of her 
former beloved young mistress. So the shadows quickly 
passed away, and the young lady went on with her 
aérial castle-building as if they had never crossed it. 

The little parlour in which she sat was furnished and 
arranged with unusual neatness and taste; for Mrs. Jen- 
kins, having spent the earlier portion of her life, from 
the days of her girlhood, in the service of wealthy and 
aristocratic families, had acquired a taste in such matters 
superior to the generality of persons of her condition. 
The apartment was not overcrowded with furniture, 
nor were there any tawdry ornaments scattered about, 
nor any cheap, glaring pictures on the walls; every- 
thing, in fact, was in Keeping with the size and style of 
the cottage itself. On a centre table, however, were 
several water-colour sketches in various stages towards 
completion, and scattered about the table were pencils, 
camel’s-hair brushes, Indian ink, cakes of colour, and 
other drawing materials. Upon these Mary Talbot now 
cast a wearied and yet a triumphant glance. 

“T nave yet three sketches to finish,” she murmured 
to herself. “They are promised for Friday, and I will 
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faithfully fulfil my engagement; and then farewell to 
drawing and painting—for a while at least. Heigh ho! 
I should at one time have smiled at the idea of ever 
being wearied and disgusted with drawing, and sketch- 
ing, and music; and now I feel as though I shall never 
care to handle pencil or brush, or to touch a pianoforte 
again. But I must speak to Mrs. Margaret when she 
comes in. Where is the newspaper? Ah! here it is,” 
and she took up the newspaper from the carpet where 
it had fallen. “Poor old lady! I know she will be 
sorry to lose me, and will miss me for some time after I 
am gone. And only to think of my going all the way 
to Cornwall—alone—among strangers! Why, it is as 
great a journey to me as it will be for poor Henry to go 
to America. I wish he'd alter his mind, poor, dear, 
obstinate boy! But really I wouldn’t have given myself 
credit twelve months ago for so much courage and re- 


-solution—I’m sure I wouldn’t.” 


She laughed a musical, girlish laugh, in the midst of 


which burst of merriment Mrs. Jenkins entered the par- 
Jour unperceived, and stood astonished at the unwonted 


gaiety of her youthful guest. 

Although Mrs. Jenkins had already exceeded the 
threescore and ten years allotted to human life by the 
sacred psalmist, she was still more hale and active than 
many women ten years her junior. She was stout and 
matron-like in person, and her well-formed features wore 
an expression of habitual benevolence and cheerfulness. 
Her fair forehead and ruddy cheeks, whose smoothness 
was unmarred by a solitary wrinkle, were set off to ad- 
vantage by the soft silvery hair, which was neatly banded 
across her brow, and a few stray ringlets of which 
escaped from beneath her prim, snow-white cap. Her 
eyes were still bright, and her teeth still white and even ; 
in fact, it would have been difficult to find a better pre- 
served old lady in the whole village or suburb of Ham- 
mersmith. Shealmost invariably wore a plain black silk 
gown, with a shawl neatly folded, in old-fashioned style, 
across her bosom, and a necklace of small solid gold 
beads, which had been handed down as an heirloom from 
the days of her great-grandmother, who, like herself in 
early life, had served the Mortons of Morton Hall. 

Her favourite adage, “Service is no inheritance,” 
had certainly been negatived for several generations in 
her own family, although it had been verified in her own 
person in the end; since, as the old sexton, Matthew 
Budge, had told Mr. Aston, she had, at length, been 
summarily discharged from Morton Hall in consequence 
of her sympathy with the daughter of her former mistress. 
Altogether there was a something indescribable in the 
old Jady’s looks and manners which betrayed the fact 
that she was a retired upper servant, or housekeeper, 
and which her subsequent career as ‘the wife of a re- 
spectahle shopkeeper, and finally a widow of small inde- 
pendent means, had been insufficient to obliterate. 

“Dear Mrs. Margaret,” cried Mary Talbot, as the old 
lady approached towards her, “Iam so glad you have 
come, for I have a great secret to tell you, that perhaps 
I ought, by right, to have told you before; though 
really until this morning it was still a doubtful matter.” 

“You’ve got some new or better-paying scholars, my 
dear, I hope,” replied the old lady; “or may be them 
pictur-dealers is going to raise their prices, for I’m sure 
it’s a scandal as they should pay so little as they do for 
picturs which, as I said to Mrs. Gibson next door, only 
yesterday, is a deal more nateral than natur itself.” 

“You have guessed wrong, Mrs. Margaret. I have 


got no new pupils, and I don’t suppose the dealers | 


would pay me a higher price for my daubs—(I’m quite 
out of conceit with myself since I began to paint for 
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money)—if I were to work for them all the days of my 
life. More than that, I’m going to put aside my 
drawing and painting materials, perhaps for ever.” 

** And you draw and paint so beautiful, my dear !” 

“T begin to fancy that I paint anything but well, Mrs. 
Margaret.” 

“ Now can’t I see with my own eyes, old as they be, 
my love? Don’t I know how beautiful your dear ma 
draw’d when she were your age, and don’t you do quite 
as well as she? Why, when I went down to Codford on 
a visit to your poor dear ma, just arter poor Jenkins 
died, didn’t your ma tell me as you were cleverer 
than she, and had more of a nateral gift for drawin’ and 
paintin’ P” 

“ Ah, yes, to be sure. When dear papa was living and 
I used to sketch and play for my own amusement, or 
that of others, those who looked on, or listened, used 
to say, ‘How charming! Really, Miss Talbot, you 
possess wonderful talent. You could put to shame 
many a professional artist ;? or, ‘Dear me, Miss Talbot, 
you play too well for an amateur. Your touch is so 
light and delicate, your time so perfect, your style so un- 
hackneyed. I could sit and listen to you for ever.’ 
And J, Mrs. Margaret—ZJ was silly and vain enough to 
believe all they said! Ah! adversity is a stern teacher. 
Now it is— Miss Talbot, your charges are, I think, very 
high for a non-professional, for of course you don’t place 
yourself on a level with a trained teacher of music ;’ or, 
‘Miss Talbot, those sketches are pretty fair for an 
amateur; but you need practice—you need practice, 
miss. You require a firmer touch—more breadth of 
colouring. I really couldn’t think of paying more than 
a trifle for these, though you will improve in course of 
time ; and you may bring me some more—at the same 
price, mind you—not a penny more—as yet !’” 

The young lady had mimicked the different tones of the 
speakers, and the old housekeeper stood amazed at her 
young guest’s unaccustomed mood, having never heard 
a word of complaint fall from her lips before. 

“ Hark’ee, my dear, to an old ’ooman,” she replied, 
presently seating herself on a chair opposite the young 
lady and leisurely putting on her spectacles. 

“ What matter about scholars, whether you have ’em 
orno? What matter what them pictur-dealers says or 
doo’s? *T'were your own will, or I’m sure I’d never 
have thought of your doing such things. 

“ Hark’ee to an old ’ooman, who knew and loved 
your poor ma when she were a baby, and see her grow 
up to be a young lady as there were none more thought 
of in the county—more sin and shame to them as 
wronged her out of her own. But that ain’t what I 
were going to say. 

“ Jenkins and me, sorely as we wished for sich, hadn’t 
no children. It pleased Providence to prosper us 
wonderful arter we come together—which many a year 
we courted before that time—and sot up in business. 
Often he says to me, ‘Maggie’—he allers called me 
Maggie—‘ Maggie,’ says he, ‘seein’ that we ain’t like 
to ‘ave no babes of our own—though very proud I'd be, 
and well able are we to purwide for ’em—what do 
you say to adoptin’ some nice pretty child from them as 
has their olive branches crowdin’ round ’em and nothin’ 
to nurter ’em with?’ He were very poetical, my good 
man were, and he might have writ po’try if he’d had eddi- 
| cation. But says I, allers—‘ Jenkins,’ says I, ‘ we’ve been 
| blessed with prosperity beyond what we'd a night to look 
| for. Much I should like to have the crowning blessing 
of being a mother; but seeing as that blessing is with- 
held, I should like, as we have no kith or kin of our own 
| to provide for, to leave sich as we ’ave to the children 
G 2 
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of my young mistress as were wronged so shameful by 
them as were her app’inted guardings ;’ and Jenkins, 
the dear creetur, as thought the ground weren’t good 
enow for me to tread upon, he allers gave in to my views, 
and were content. 

“Not, my child, as I thought you and your brother 
were like ever to come to want, for Captain Talbot were 
a real gentleman, and would have made a fortun if he’d 
lived. But I knew as the sea were a devouring element, 
and so long as your dear pa went to sea I were mis- 
trustfal. 

“Now, my love, though you mightn’t think it, 
Jenkins, when he died—which a churchwarding he were 
just made—he left me a clear income of one hundred 
and fifty pounds in the funds; which I’m told might 
come to two hundred or two hundred and fifty per 
annum, if it were put out to better interest. But my 
income is enow for my wants, and the money’s safe, and 
gives me no trouble; and though I wouldn’t have said 
nothing about my intentions if you hadn’t spoke, I can 
leave that money to whom I choose, and you and your 
brother is down, equal shares, in my will. 

“Now, then, since I look upon you as my own 
daughter, for your dear ma’s sake, what need for you to 
demean yourself to teach children as their parints is 
beneath you, or to paint picturs for the dealers ? 

“ Draw, and paint, and play for your own amuse- 
ment, my love, or to please old Mrs. Margaret if you 
choose, and stay happy at home with me, and do as you 
please till I’m called away, when all I have will be yours 
and Master Henry’s.” 

“Dear Mrs. Margaret,” exclaimed Mary, springing 
from her chair, and throwing her arms round the old 
lady’s neck and kissing her cheek, “you are the only 
real friend that Henry and I now have in the wide world. 
But, though I feel deeply grateful for your kindness, I 
should be very wrong if I were to avail myself of it to 
live a life of idleness. Though I am about to leave you 
for a while, I shall always feel that I have a friend to 
whom I can return, should the situation I have accepted 
prove unsuitable or distasteful to me. In such case I 
will return unhesitatingly, as I would come back to a 
mother’s home. But I must do my duty while I may; 
and, meanwhile, I will write often to you, and you must 
sometimes write to me, if it be but a line to let me know 
that you are well. Should you be ill, I will return to 
you immediately, under any circumstances, and nurse 
you as tenderly as if you were really my mother. But, 
dear Mrs. Margaret, you yourself will acknowledge that 
it would be disgraceful for a young girl in my position 
to lead an idle life ?” 

The old lady had listened to her youthful guest in 
silence and astonishment. 

“ Teave me, child!” she nowexclaimed. ‘ Leave me! 
You don’t mean to say that you are really going to leave 
me? I thought, my dear, you were merely tired of 
your hard work with your scholars. No, no, Miss 
Mary; you mustn’t think of going away from me.” 

“Tt is my duty, dear Mrs. Margaret,” returned Mary. 
“Tm sure you wouldn’t wish me to shrink from that ? 
You will still be the best and dearest friend I have in 
the world. But I have accepted a situation. I am 
going to be a governess.” 

“ A governess in a family !” exclaimed the old lady, 
who had a dread of any one in whom she took an interest 
occupying such a position, perhaps because her ex- 
perience while a servant had taught her that governesses 
are frequently treated—at least in some families—with 
less kindness and consideration than are favourite do- 
mestics. “You, my dear, you, brought up as you have 
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been, used to every comfort and kindness at home—you, 
going to be a governess ?” 

“ Not such a governess as you are thinking of, Mrs. 
Margaret,” replied Mary, “though perhaps you may 
look upon the situation I have accepted as still less 
desirable ; but I shall have more liberty, and be more 
the mistress of my own time; and somehow, I fancy I 
shall like the situation, and be content—perhaps happy. 
The only fear I have is that I may be thought too 
youthful and girlish for such employment. 

“TI must tell you first that I have been so accus- 
tomed to a country life that I could not feel so happy 
in or near London. And then, as I have said, my 
labours have been so ill-requited, so poorly valued, that 
I have for a long time felt dispirited, and at last 
I thought I would seek for some other employ- 
ment. I advertised for a long time in vain; in vain I 
answered numerous advertisements that I read in the 
newspapers. I was too young to suit one, too inex- 
perienced to suit another. I had been brought up to no 
trade—to none of those occupations by the exercise of 
which young women in humble circumstances are 
enabled to earn a living. I began to fear that I was fit 
for nothing save the ill-requited and arduous work at 
which I have been for some months engaged, and I was 
on the point of giving up in despair any hope of pro- 
curing a change of employment, when one day, about 
three weeks ago, I saw an advertisement in the 
“ Chronicle,’ and was vain enough to think it possible 
that I might meet the requirements of the advertiser, 
who is a clergyman, in Cornwall. 

“ Stay—here is the newspaper. 
tisement to you.” 

The young lady took the paper from the table on 
which she had placed it, and read from it as follows :— 

«¢ A clergyman of the Church of England, residing on 
the sea-coast in a remote part of Cornwall, wishes to 
secure the services of a young woman of respectable 
parentage, of good moral character, and of good plaia 
education, to superintend the schools for female children 
which he has established in his parish. 

“« The young person required will be expected to look 
chiefly after the religious, moral, and mental culture of 
the older girls, who are about to leave school, and enter 
upon the active duties of humble life. She must there- 
fore have been accustomed to move in a higher class of 
society than that from which the average of village 
school teachers are supplied. 

“*¢ She will not be required to take upon herself the 
drudgery of tuition, inasmuch as there are governesses 
already appointed to the schools; but will have the 
general control of all the pupils. 

***To such an one, who can produce satisfactory testi- 
monials to her moral and religious character, ag well as 
to her general acquirements, a salary of £75 a year 
will be paid, and she will be provided with comfortable 
apartments—or a home to herself if she prefer it—with 
coals and candles. She will also have the free use of a 
large and well-assorted library, and will have much of 
her time at her own disposal. 

“¢ Address (giving name and address, and likewise 
names and addresses of persons to whom she may refer 
the advertiser, together with full particulars respecting 
age, qualifications, etc., etc.) to Rev. A. S., Post-office, 
Falmouth, Cornwall, for one week from date.’ 

“ Tt appeared to me,” continued Mary, as she laid the 
newspaper aside, “ that the advertisement was especially 
inserted in my behalf. I resolved to reply to it imme- 
diately, though I feared, even if all else were satisfactory, 
that I should be thought too young to fill such a situa- 
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tion. I wrote, however, the same day; and by the same 
post I despatched a letter to the Reverend George Hin- 
ton, who is the rector of the parish wherein papa and 
mamma lived for so many years, and’ in which Henry 
and I were born. Mr. Hinton was an intimate friend of 
poor mamma’s, and I knew he would reply favourably in 
my behalf in so far as he could conscientiously do so. 

“ He responded forthwith, inclosing a letter, in which 
he spoke kindly and generously, and I fear even flatter- 
ingly, of my disposition and acquirements, and my suit- 
ability to the situation; and at the same time he wrote 
me that he had sent a private letter to the advertiser, 
which he thought would serve me. 

“ Of course I sent his testimonials to Falmouth after 
my own letter; and in a few days I received a reply 
from Cornwall, and learnt that the advertiser was the 
Rev. Archibald Sinclair, rector of the parish of St. 
David, and learnt also that Mr. Hinton and Mr. Sinclair 
had been school-fellows at Harrow, and had latterly 
renewed their school-boy acquaintanceship. 

“Mr. Sinclair wrote that he was perfectly well satis- 
fied with Mr. Hinton’s testimonials in my favour, and 
also with that gentleman’s account of my parentage; 
and he added that my youth was far from being an ob- 
jection—in fact, that it was in my favour—since he 
wished the ‘instructress’—so he phrased it—to be as 
nearly as possible of the age of those over whom he 
trusted she would exercise a beneficial influence. 

“Inaword, he said everything that was kind, courteous, 
and encouraging,—even”—Mary said this with a smile— 
“styled me a young lady; and I’m sure he’s a dear, kind 
ald gentleman, and I shall like him very much. Indeed, 
I like him already before I have seen him. 

“Of course I replied to his letter, and he then wrote 
that he wished me to come to Cornwall as soon as ever 
I could with convenience to myself. 

“TI wrote to say that I could set out from London on 
Monday, three weeks hence; for, you see, I have some 
drawings to finish and my other engagements to con- 
clude, and then I wanted one whole week’s holiday with 
you, my best friend; and this morning I received a 
letter from Mr. Sinclair, which informs me that he will 
send a carriage to meet me at Falmouth, and convey me 
to St. David, which I suspect is somewhere in the 
wilderness, where I should never find it of my own accord. 
All the better; I want to be away—away in the country, 
where I shall see nothing but pretty cottages, and fields, 
aud woods, and the seashore, by the way—for it’s near the 
sea that I’ve so often longed to live. 

“ Now, dear Mrs. Margaret, I’ve told you all. I dare 
say you’ve wondered at the sudden increase in my cor- 
respondence of late—I, who never received a letter ex- 
cept from Henry, and who never wrote to any one else. 
You mustn’t be angry or vexed. Only think, seventy- 
five pounds a year and a home, and all besides, to be 
earned by my own exertions! Tell me,now; don’t you 
think it will be a real good thing for me ?” 

“ My love,” replied the old lady, “ when young people 
makes up their minds toa thing, it ain’t easy to turn 
‘em from it. Neither do I know as it’s allers right. 
There’s Master Henry, with all his larnin’, will go to 
‘Merica, when I’m sure such as he ’ud do better at 
home; and now you, who I love as I'd ha’ loved a darter 
of my own, are goin’ to leave the old ’ooman. Well, 
well, my dear, I won’t say no more about it. I see you've 
set your heart upon it, and p’raps it’s all for the best. 
But mind, dear, if the situation arn’t all it promises, 
you'll be welcome back so long as I live; and when 'm 
gone, all I have to leave ‘Il be yours and Master 
Henry’s.” 
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From that moment, though Mrs. Jenkins would 
gladly have kept Mary with her, she said not a word to 
dispirit her, but even encouraged her when, as the day of 
departure drew near, the young lady herself began to 
despond, by assuring her again and again that, if she 
were disappointed in her expectations, she had a home 
to which she could return, and to which she would be 
ever welcome, since it would one day be her own. 

At length, on the appointed day, Miss Talbot took an 
affectionate farewell of her kind old friend, she and Mrs. 
Margaret parting with mutual promises to correspond 
frequently, and the old housekeeper promising that, if 
her health and the growing infirmities of age permitted, 
she would visit her adopted daughter in Cornwall before 
the autumn was over. 

Henry Talbot, who was still employed at the lawyer’s 
office in London, but who had by no means given up 
his original purpose to emigrate to America, accom- 
panied his sister to the coach office, and saw her fairly 
off. 

Henry had decided to embark for America in the 
October following, and it was arranged between the 
brother and sister that Henry should visit his sister at 
St. David, and spend a week or two with her before he 
sailed. 

If Mary had listened to her brother, she would, even 
at the last moment, have resigned the situation she had 
accepted. Henry thought his sister was degrading her- 
self in accepting, as he termed it, a situation as “ a vil- 
lage schoolmistress.” It would not be long, he argued, 
before he should be able to send her money enough to 
enable her to maintain herself in perfect independence. 

Mary, however, wisely preferred to exercise her own 
judgment, and decided that it was her duty, so long as 
she had health and strength, to maintain herself through 
her own exertions. Little did either the brother or 
sister dream of the important results to both that would 
be brought about by Mary Talbot’s acceptance of this 
engagement in the little village of St. David. 
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BY THE REV. W. BRAMLEY-MOORE, M.4. 


Most of us know the mystery with which our young 
imaginations invested the name of some distant town or 
mountain, when after school drudgery it became graven 


upon our refractory memories. It was with such fugi- 
tive associations of the past that, in company with some 
friends, I commenced the ascent of that mountain 
plateau in the interior of Norway called the Dovre- 
Fjeld. 

The top of a fjeld often runs for many miles at 
aimost a dead level; and, in this respect, forms a great 
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contrast to the rest of Norway, which is proverbially 
hilly. Jerkin, the station at the foot of Sneehcetten, 
and at the crest of the upland steppe, is an oasis for the 
traveller, whether sportsman, angler, naturalist, or 
botanist. At this place we fell in with a party from 
Scotland; and, after the first diffidence had been over- 
come, we agreed to alter our programme, and make 
an excursion to the Lapps. This would cost us 
three days’ travelling, as none could be found nearer 
than the borders of Sweden. What romance was 
infused into the name “ Laplander,” and how many a 
picture over which one had paused in boyhood was 
again imaged in the photographs of memory! 

The road from Jerkin to the Glommen was very 
dreary, but we were much struck with the first appear- 
ance of a mountain covered with Arctic lichen. It was 
a high and conical hill, without a tree or shrub of any 
kind; and the moss looked chill and icy, more so as its 
white beauty glistened in the rays of the setting sun. 

On the evening of the second day, we reached the 
town of Réraas, remarkable for its being the highest 
parish in Norway—being 3,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and the only one south of the Arctic circle 
where corn cannot be cultivated. Its large population, 
which exceeds 3,000, is due to the copper mines in the 
neighbourhood, which from their purity rank among 
the richest in Europe. They were discovered, in 1644, 
by a peasant of the district, Hans Olsen Aasen, by an 
accident like that which revealed the silver mines of 
Potosi, in Bolivia.* Aasen had gone out to shoot rein- 
deer; and the frightened herd, in making their escape, 
tore up some of the moss on the side of the mountain ; 
and the fortunate huntsman was astonished to find veins 
of shining copper disclosed beneath. Owing to the 
destruction of wood in the neighbourhood for the 
smelting works, the country is now very barren, and 
the climate has gradually increased in severity. 

After the usual difficulties in arranging conditions as 
to guides and horses, which beset travellers who can only 
advance in one way, and who will not recede without 
the attainment of their object, we effected the com- 
promise between English stubbornness and Norwegian 
cupidity, through the intervention of a tall, sandy- 
haired citizen, who united the traits of a canny Scotch- 
man with those of a tall, lank Kentuckian. Our caval- 
cade started in the early morning, and we availed 
ourselves of a rough carriage road for several hours. 
This came to a termination about the middle of the day, 
when we unharnessed our horses, and, during our 
hour of refreshment, cast a coy fly upon the stream for 
some wayward trout. Our route now led us over high 
swampy moorlands, interspersed with patches of low 
birch, edging pools or bogs, with here or there a stunted 
or blasted fir, inspiring’a chill feeling o’er this forlorn 
aspect of nature. We should not have been true to the 
weaknesses of travellers if we had not often asked how 
far it was to the Swedish frontier; what the probability 
was of our finding Lapps; whether they would have 
their reindeer; with other inquiries, to relieve the 
monotony of our march. We travelled until seven p.m., 
when we saw, in the distance, a lake glistening in the 





* The discoveries of the mines at Réraas in North Europe, and of 
Potosi in South America, are somewhat similar both in their circum- 
stances and results. An Indian was out hunting, and, chasing some 
wild goats, suddenly came upon a precipice. To save himself from 
falling, he caught hold of a shrub, which, giving way, brought with its 
roots lumps of silver, and disclosed beneath a still further muss of the 
rich metal. In the course of fifty years a city with a population of 
150,000 stood there, and the yield of the mines reached three thousand 
millions of dollars annually. Potosi, moreover, is remarkable as being 
the highest city in the world, being 13,300 feet above the level of the sea. 
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waning sunshine, on the borders of which rumour had 
located an encampment. 

Having reached a mountain gaard or farm on the 
water’s edge, we behold an object which excites our 
curiosity. He is a quaint specimen of male humanity, 
under five feet in height; his head is covered with a 
close-fitting cap made of a reindeer skin, under which 
peers a disfigured sensual countenance. The deep-set 
eyes, converging to a point and slanting downwards, the 
flat snub nose, the broad ugly mouth stained with tobacco 
juice, stamped the characteristics of the Lappish type 
upon the dwarf. As regards his clothing, he was 
encased in reindeer skin, of which his jacket or smock,. 
his gloves, his girdle holding his knife, his pantaloons, 
and his large shoes were made. The skin is worn with 
the hair outwards, and, from its peculiar texture, is an 
excellent protection against cold. Beware lest your 
imagination asks when those robes were last laid 
aside, or when the crystal wave of the lake invaded 
that human shrine. The dwarf soon acts up to the 
spirit of the verse which convulsed the ancient theatre 
with admiration, Homo sum et nihil humani a me 
alienum puto, by stretching out his hand to the 
strangers, saying, with a sly expression, “Tabak, tabak;” 
and his eyes sparkle when the flask is produced, and 
he quaffs the brandy—alas! his acme of human bliss. 
After a round of “schnapps,” our new acquaintance readily 
engaged to conduct .us to the settlement. We forth- 
with straggled into the birch brake and juniper bushes, 
over bogs and swamps, holloaing out, to guide each 
other by our shouts. The “ half-mile” (three-and-a-half 
English), which was a very “old” one, came, like all 
things else, toan end; when, from the scrub, we emerged 
suddenly upon two wigwams. Shouts of terror arose 
from the half-naked urchins who were playing about, 
and whom only the presence of the enemy was sufficient 
to rout. 

The site of a Lapp tent is generally selected with 
much taste. It is pitched in a sheltered place, command- 
ing an extensive view, in the neighbourhood of a birch 
wood, and near a river or a lake. The summer tent 
is not so elaborate as a winter’s one, consisting of 
reindeer skin stretched over long conically-placed 
poles, with a circular opening at their converging point. 
In winter, the Lapp constructs a log hut, covered with 
birch bark and turf, also in the form of a truncated 
cone. 

We hastened into the hut, crawling in through a very 
“gate of humility,” to wit, an opening about three feet 
high, covered over with a flap of reindeer skin. Being 
informed, however, that the deer were about to be 
milked, we deferred our minute survey, and proceeded 
to the inclosure, where the herd had been collected by 
the help of the faithful dogs. There were about 250 of 
these beautiful deer, full of frolicsome life, and rubbing 
against one another with skittish playfulness. They had 
sleek skins, of a grayish brown colour, and many of the 
males had magnificent branching antlers, coated with 
the softest velvet. A kind of lasso was thrown over the 
horns of a female, and the process of milking began. 
A Lappish woman soon presented us with some milk in 
a wooden bowl for us to taste, but it was so much 
richer than our cream that one sip was quite sufficient. 
It is used as an article of daily food, either liquid or 
thickened with meal (forming a sort of porridge or 
gvéd), or in the form of butter and cheese. The pre- 
sence of the reindeer in these regions is due to one of 
those kindly decrees of a gracious Creator, whose 
resources are infinite, and “whose tender mercies are 
It is an example of nature's 
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nultum in parvo. What the Polar bear is to the most 
northerly outcast; the agave to the Mexican, the palm- 
tree to the Orinoco Indian—such is the reindeer to the 
Laplander, supplying him with almost every necessary 
for the support of life. Its flesh is prepared in different 
ways; and, when cut into slices and dried, is used 
instead of bread—a rare luxury to the Lapp. Its skin 
furnishes the necessary articles of his clothing, the 
bed he lies on, and the covering of his tent. The 
sinews are chewed with the teeth, and form thread and 
cord; of its horns are made spoons, drinking cups, 
and other useful articles; its milk is made into butter 
and cheese, affording marketable articles; and last, but 
not least, it supplies means of locomotion to its nomade 
master, in the reindeer sledge, or “pulk.” Moreover, 
it supports itself, living on the greenish yellow lichen 
called reindeer moss (Cladonia rangiferina) which covers 
those popularly miscalled “ Scandinavian mountains” in 
great abundance. Though the moss apparently looks dry 
and valueless, yet it is a most important and providential 
gift, as the means of supporting thousands of rein- 
deer, both tame and wild, in these barren regions. In 
the midst of winter, the deer will remove the snow to a 
depth of four or five feet with their hoofs, or with their 
short lower palmated horns, in order to get at this 
particular lichen, without which, together with bracing 
air and perpetual snow, they cannot thrive, nor indeed 
live for any considerable time. Some of the rich Lapps 
in Finmarken have herds of 2,000, and occasionally of 
4,000 animals. It is computed that the tame reindeer 
in the provinces of Nordland and Finmarken belonging 
to the Lapps amount to 28,000. ‘They are exposed in 
winter to many dangers from the wolves and other beasts 
of prey. 

After inspecting the herd, we returned to the wig- 
wams. On our first entrance the smoke was so dense 
is to make our eyes ache, and it is owing to this 
cause that so many of the Lapps suffer from blear eyes ; 
for it must find egress from the circular outlet as best 
it can, in defiance of wind or storm. The scene round 
that wood fire in the centre was curious. More than 
thirty persons were crowded together in that outlying 
hut, the representatives of nations widely differing in 
habits and feelings. Our English party consisted of 
three ladies and seven gentlemen; next came our Nor- 
wegian skydscarls, who looked down upon the Lapps 
with the hereditary contempt felt for a degraded and 
exotic race; and lastly our Lappish entertainers, behind 
whom divers children, guiltless of clothing, appeared 
and disappeared into miscellaneous piles of reindeer 
skins. Birch branches were cast on the fire, and threw 
a flickering glare on our various countenances. Tobacco 
was handed round, followed by “schnapps,” and all 
zood wishes were duly given to the “Fremde Folk” 
(strange people). Theythen favoured us with some songs 
and hymns, in a strain which, like the rural minstrelsy of 


the north, was nasal, lugubrious, and most unmelodious. | 


They showed us their prayer-books, and informed us 
that they attended the Lutheran worship whenever they 
had an opportunity. They were familiar with the name 
of our Saviour, and with the mission of redemption 
which He came to accomplish; and to all our remarks 
on this subject they gave a hearty assent. Various 
articles made of reindeer horn, thread made of the 
chewed sinews, ornaments, books, and domestic articles, 
were handed round and inspected. 

There is considerable obscurity as to the origin of this 
race, as with the Gipsies or Zingarees in other parts of Eu- 
rope. Some consider them to be descended from abori- 
ginal Norwegians, others from a colony of Finns. They 
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have led a nomade life from the earliest times; and that 
which is dearer to them than wealth, civilisation, or aught 
else, is their liberty and vagrancy. The mountain Lapps 
call themselves “ Same,” or “ Samie,”’ and consider the 
term “Laplander” as a title of contempt given to them 
by the Norwegians. Those who have come down tothe 
sea-coast and are more stationary, and support them- 
selves by fishing, are called Quains, or Finns; but the 
term “Finn” really belongs to the inhabitants of Russian 
Finland, who have some affinity of race with the Lapps, 
but in many points are entirely distinct. 

The Lapp is of a very hardy nature, and will go for 
thirty miles through swamp and over rock, quaff his milk, 
sleep in his wet clothes, and start again as brisk and active 
as at first. When overtaken by a snow-storm, he does not 
think it dangerous to allow himself to be “snowed up,” 
and after the storm is over he coolly digs himself out 
as if nothing particular had happened. Often does the 
Lapland woman become a mother in the midst of her 
wintry wanderings’; but the child is put into.a box 
made of hollowed wood, and covered with leather, called 
a “stock,” which she slips on her back, and after a 
short repose pursues her journey without any evil con- 
sequences. ‘This rough exposure, however, makes them 
prematurely aged, and, like the old crones of South 
Italy, intensely ugly. When falling sick in old age, 
they are, like the African bushmen, sometimes left on 
the road under a tree with some provisions; and it 
has occasionally happened that their remains have 
been found gnawed by the wild beasts, who had hastened 
their death. 

We talked of spending the night here; but a couch of 
birch branches and skin, well stocked with the plagues 
which civilisation extends, but cannot extirpate, a 
wooden box as hard as the nether millstone for a pillow, 
served to turn the romance into a very dreary penance. 
A few of us, however, determined to venture. Our 
first care was to place the iron tripod on the fire, 
anxious to join in the Lapps’ evening meal. It con- 
sisted of a thick porridge made of meal, milk, and salt, 
repulsive save to the hungry. We then turned our feet 
to the fire, and courted sleep under every disadvantage. 
The attempt on my part was hopeless, and I lay for 
three hours on my comfortless bedding; now raising 
myself up to contemplate the group of sleepers, now 
fretful under an icy draught, a shower of soot, or rain ; 
now scarred with personal wounds. I realised that if 
the episode of a night in the Lapps’ camp was a pleasant 
subject of relation, it was in the reality a hard-wrung 
and unromantic experience. 





THE MIDNIGHT SKY AT LONDON. 
FEBRUARY. 
BY EDWIN DUNKIN, F.R.A.S., BOXYAL OBSERVATORY. 
On comparing our southern diagram for midnight in the 
middle of February* with that for the middle of January, 
it will at once be perceived that considerable changes 
with respect to the meridian have taken place, all the 
stars having bodily travelled towards the west. Begin- 
ning from the west, or right-hand side of the diagram, 
we find that the constellation Orion has, for the most 
part, passed out of its limits, though it is still visible in 
the heavens very near the horizon a little south of west. 





* In the February maps the size of the stars is given larger than in 
January, both for greater clearness, and because the proportional sizes 
can be better preserved in printing. All the stars in the field of vision 
down to those of the sixth magnitude are laid down from accurate com- 
putation, There are about six hundred stars in the two maps,—z. D. _ 
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Throughout the evening hours this splendid constella- 
tion is the most conspicuous object in the heavens, 
passing the meridian, or highest point, about seven 
o'clock, and then gradually descending to the horizon, 
where it sets about oneam. The reader is here once 
more reminded that, to obtain a sufficiently large scale, 
the stars near the east and west horizons are not in- 
cluded in the diagrams; consequently, only a small 
portion of Orion is inserted. Next to Orion, the great 
star Sirius is disappearing from view at midnight. 
Castor, Pollux, and Procyon, which were on the meridian 
in January, have now considerably advanced towards 
the west, while the large star Regulus, in Leo, is on the 
meridian. ‘The stars Arcturus, in Bodtes, and Spica, 
in Virgo, are just entering as brilliant objects, ove 
red, the other white, Arcturus being distinguishable 
due east, and Spica in the south-east. ‘The small con- 
stellation Corvus, low down in the south-east, is soon 
identified by its four moderately bright stars. No object 
worthy of notice is near the zenith, excepting a few stars 
of the third magnitude in Ursa Major, a part of which 
at this hour is directly overhead. ‘I'he principal stars 
of this constellation are, however, north of the zenith, 
including all the seven stars in Charles’s Wain. 

We are now looking directly south, towards the 
meridian, the exact position of which we have determined 
by the rules given in January. We may reasonably 
assume, therefore, that there will be no more diffi- 
culty in ascertaining the true line of north and south. 
Tf we look upwards near the zenith, a few stars in 
Ursa Major will strike the eye. Two of.them are 
comparatively near to each other. These are known as 
Lambda and Mu Ursz Majoris. ‘The others are also 
designated by the name of the constellation, with the 
prefix of a Greek letter. In future it will not be neces- 
sary to particularise these and similar stars, or those of 
small magnitude, unless of exceptional interest, because, 
were we to do so to any extent, confusion to the mind of 
the reader, rather than instruction, would be the result. 
Passing the eye down the meridian, we come to a group 
ef stars in Leo, commonly called the Sickle, consisting 
of Regulus, and five other stars nearer the zenith. ‘To 
the left of Regulus, towards the east, we have Denebola, 

or Beta Leonis. ‘This star, with Arcturus, and Spica, 
form very nearly an equilateral triangle, which is an easy 
means for their identification. The following not very 
poetical lines refer to these stars :— 
‘** From Deneb, in the lion’s tail, 
To Spica draw a line, 
Then will these two with Arcturus 
A bright triangle shine.”’ 


On the otner side of the meridian, Castor and Pollux, 
aud several bright stars in Gemini, are visible almost 


due west, about half-way towards the horizon. Lower 
down in the south-west:is Canis Minor, with the brilliant 
star Procyon, and lower still Canis Major, with Sirius, 
‘Lhe constellation Hydra is on the meridian, a short dis- 
vance below Leo; but, excepting Alpha Hydra, a star of 
the second magnitude, a little to the west, it cannot 
houst of. any stars worthy of special notice. This dearth 
ef objects in that portion of the heavens forms a great 
contrast to the numerous stars in the neighbouring 
constellation, Leo. Immediately over Leo is Leo Minor, 
consisting principally of small stars, none being greater 
than the fourth magnitude. Sextans, between Leo and 
iydra, like Leo Minor, contains nothing above the 
fourth magnitude. Between Hydra and Virgo, the two 
small constellations Crater and Corvus may be noticed 
wy their several stars of the third magnitude. Monoceros 
separates Canis Major from Canis Minor. It is com- 
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posed generally of small stars, very few being above the 
fifth magnitude. 

The constellations south of the zenith, which will 
come under special review on this occasion, will be 
Canis Major, but more particularly its brightest of all 
the fixed stars, Sirius; Canis Minor, with its principal 
object Procyon; and Gemini, known to all star-gazers by 
the two conspicuous stars Castor and Pollux. All these 
are west.of the meridian at midnight, passing on gra- 
dnally towards the horizon. Throughout the evening, 
however, these stars are, with those in Orion and Taurus, 
seen to the greatest advantage, and at that time are fre- 
quently undergoing observation for the determination of 
clock-crror or for other purposes at most observatories. 

Canis Major, the Great Dog, is in the southern 
hemisphere, below Orion, Sirius being reputed as one of 
the hounds of that noted celestial warrior. Besides 
Sirius, it contains several stars of the second and third 
magnitude, most of which are clearly visible below 
Sirius, near the horizon. From the brilliancy of this 
fine object, which is situated in the mouth of the Dog, it 
is scarcely possible not to identify it from the other stars 
almost at a glance. By reference to other large stars, 
there are several ways by which it can be pointed out. 
For example, a line drawn from the Pleiades through the 
three stars forming Orion’s belt leads directly to it; 
and, as we have already mentioned, it forms with Betel- 
geuse and Procyon a fair equilateral triangle. Itis a 
perfectly white star, though it has been asserted that 
some centuries ago it hada reddish appearance. In the 
time of Ptolemy, who flourished in the reigns of the 
Roman Emperors Adrian and Antoninus, Sirius was 
recorded of ared colour. That prince of ancient astro- 
nomers, in his celebrated catalogue of the fixed stars, has 
put down the following stars as being of a fiery red 
colour: Arcturus, Antares, Aldebaran, Betelgeuse, 
Sirius, and Pollux. Of these, Arcturus and Antares 
have still a fiery red appearance, Aldebaran is of a rose 
tint, Betelgeuse and Pollux have an orange tinge, while 
Sirius is of a brilliant white. Alexander von Hum- 
boldt is of opinion that, taking for granted that the 
colour of Sirius had changed at some time from red to 
white, a great physical revolution must have taken place 
on the surface, or in the photosphere of this fixed 
star “before the process could have been disturbed by 
means of which the less refrangible rays had obtained 
the preponderance through the abstraction or absorption 
of other complementary rays, either in the photosphere 
of the star itself or in the moving cosmical clouds by 
which it is surrounded.” It is to be regretted that in 
the interval between the time of Ptolemy and the pre- 
sent day no reference appears to have been made in his- 
tory or poetry to this alleged remarkable change in the 
colour of Sirius. In the time of Tycho Brahé, however, 
we may reasonably infer that this star was white as at 
present, from the following circumstance :—In the year 
1572, a celebrated temporary star suddenly appeared in 
Cassiopeia. During its continuance, Tycho observed it 
to change in colour in a short period from a dazzling white 
to a reddish hue, comparing it to the colour of Mars and 
Aldebaran. If Sirius had been red as in the days of 
Ptolemy it would most probably have been the star of 
comparison, Aldebaran being only of a reddish tint. Tt 
has, therefore, been concluded that the colour of this 
brilliant star is the same now as in 1572, and if any 
change has taken place it must have been antecedent to 
that date. 

The brilliant appearance of Sirius among the stars 
must have attracted not only the attention of astronomers, 
but also of every person who occasionally gives a passing 
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thought upon the wonders of the universe above and 
around him. When this star was made to enter the 
field of view of Sir William Herschel’s great forty-feet 
reflecting telescope, the glow of light before it became 
visible to the observer gave the appearance of the ap- 
proach of sunrise; and when the star was fairly in the 
centre, the glare was always so great that it was scarcely 
possible to keep the eye directed to it without incon- 
venience, if not actual pain. Even in refracting tele- 
scopes with large object-glasses the image of this star is 
exceedingly bright, though not equal in intensity to that 
produced from reflection from such large polished metal- 
lic surfaees as those contained in the telescopes of Sir 
William Herschel or the Earl of Rosse. From the pho- 
tometric observations of Sir John Herschel, the inten- 
sity of the light of Sirius has been found equal to 324 
stars of the sixth magnitude. 

A most remarkable series of researches has lately been 
made on the apparent irregular motion of Sirius in the 
heavens. Here it will be necessary to mention that, 


though the stars are termed “ fixed stars,” yet they are- 


only comparatively so with respect to the planets of 
our solar system. For it has been found that almost 
every star has its own peculiar motion, small indeed as 
it appears to us, but still sufficiently large to be detected 
after many years’ observations with standard meridional 
instruments. Now it has becu discovered not very long 
ago, that this peculiar movement of Sirius is not regular 
like the rest of the stars, but that it is greater or less in 
different years, or in different series of years. The 
cause appeared inexplicable, till two astronomers under- 
took independently to investigate the subject by the 
application of the highest branches of mathematical 
analysis. It was soon announced that these irregular 


movements of Sirius could only be accounted for by sup- 
posing it to be affected by the attraction of some neigh- 


bouring body of sufficient magnitude. ‘To detect this 
body, or satellite, was looked upon as a hopeless task, as 
it could only be situated within the bright rays of the 
star. However, Mr. Alvan Clark, of Boston, United 
States, with a powerful telescope of his own make, noticed 
a very small object on January 31st, 1862, while viewing 
Sirius under very favourable circumstances. After this, 
several astronomers in Europe and America have not 
only seen this small star, but have also succeeded in 
measuring its distance and angle of position; so that 
on comparing the observations made at different times 
with the theoretical results, the agreement has been 
found to be very close. It is therefore now believed 
that a planet or satellite of some kind has been 
discovered which is evidently a member of the Sirius 
system. It also shows that the same universal law of 
gravitation, by which the planets, ete. of our solar 
system are, governed, is in action in the most distant 
regions of the universe, proving clearly that one great 
designer has called all these worlds into existence. 
From the heliacal rising of Sirius the ancients 
reckoned the dies caniculares, or dog-days. It does not, 
however, require much acquaintance with astronomy 
to know that the commencement of this season can 
really have but little connection with the rising of Sirius, 
for in different latitudes the heliacal rising of that star 
varies considerably. There are other astronomical: rea- 
sons which tend to show that Sirius is not guilty of the 
many evils attributed to his rising with the sun. As 
far as this country is concerned, the dog-days of the 
present generation can have no reference whatever to 
the rising of Sirius, for almanack-makers always include 
that usually warm period between July 8rd and August 
llth, while Sirius rises heliacally on August 25th, or 
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thirteen days after the conclusion of the dog-days. The 
ancients, however, believed faithfully in the reputed un- 
favourable influences of Sirius on various kinds of 
diseases. Theon Alexandrinus, an astronomer in the 
olden time, left several precepts, among which was one 
“to find the exact time of the Dog star’s rising with the 
sun; twenty days before which and, twenty days after 
included the period of extreme heat, hydrophobia, and 
other evils.” 

Canis Minor is south of Gemini, west of Hydra, and 
north-east of Canis Major, the Milky Way passing he- 
tween it and the last-mentioned constellation. It has 
always created .great interest. In ancient times it was 
called the Precursor Dog, from its appearing in the morn- 
ing dawn shortly before Sirius. Among the Arabians 
it was recognised not only as the forerunner of the Dog- 
star, but as the bright star of Syria, as well as the Lesser 
Dog. This interest of former ages evidently descended 
to the astrologers of later times, one of whom, Leonard 
Digges, has remarked, ‘‘ What meteoroscoper, yea, who 
learned in matters astronomical, noteth not the great 
effects at the rising of the starre called the Litel Dogge ?” 
Procyon, the principal star of Canis Minor, is of the first 
magnitude, and is situated in the centre of the body of 
the animal. In our illustration it is easily found, being 
below Castor and Pollux, towards the south-west. It 
is also one of the stars forming a triangle with Sirius 
and Betelgeuse already alluded to. Another way of 
pointing out Procyon is by drawing a line from the 
three stars in Orion’s belt to Sirius, then .a- perpen- 
dicular raised over the latter star will pass through 
Procyon towards the north. This alignment has been 
put into rhyme thus :— 

** Orion’s belt from Taurus’ eye 
Leads down to Sirius bright ;° 
His spreading shoulders guide you east, 
Bove Procyon’s pleasing light.’ 

The constellation Gemini, the Twins, is the third 
member of the zodiac, the two preceding being Aries and 
Taurus. It lies nearly midway between Orion and 
Ursa Major. The Twins are represented on most globes 
and celestial maps as two youths, or children, with their 
feet placed on the Milky Way, the idea originating at 
first with the ancient Greeks. The Orientals formerly 
adopted two kids, and the Arabians two peacocks. ‘To 
the working astronomer, however, these imaginary forms 
go for nothing: he only sees in Gemini numerous inter- 
esting objects, including several double stars, clusters, 
and nebula, with two splendid stars, Castor and Pollux. 
Castor is one of the most interesting double stars in 
the heavens. It will be remembered that the ship which 
conveyed St. Pawl from Melita to Puteoli was named 
after these stars, by which it appears probable that they 
were esteemed by mariners in that age as propitious. 

Castor, which is the more northerly of the two, con- 
sists of two white stars of nearly equal , magnitude, 
belonging to acommon system. It is what is termed a 
binary star. When Sir William Herschel observed it 
in 1778 the position angle was 302°, and when it was 
observed in 1821 by Sir John Herschel and Sir James 
South, the position of the secondary star had changed 
its quadrant to an angle of 267°. On examining the 
observations made by Dr. Bradley and other astro- 
nomers of the last century, and comparing them with 
those of more recent observers, the period of the orbit 
of Castor, or the time occupied in the revolution of one 
star around the other, has been found to be a little less 
than a thousand years. With a telescope of moderate 
power the duplicity of Castor can be easily seen; to the 
naked eye, however, it shines as one bright star. Pollux, 
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the brother of Castor, is a star with an orange tinge, 
and is between the first and second magnitudes. It 
has been suspected to have been variable in its lustre at 
different epochs: for example, Ptolemy, Tycho, and 
others have classified it among those of the second 
magnitude ; some have recorded it of the third; while 
Dr. Bradley speaks of it as of the first. Probably these 
variations are only different methods of estimation. 
Castor and Pollux, with the other principal stars in 
Gemini, are very conspicuous, as they shine in a district 
of the heavens free from other bright objects, the greater 
number of the stars in the neighbouring constellations, 
Cancer and Lynx, not exceeding the fourth magnitude. 
It is now time to devote a few words to the stars 
north of the zenith. Before doing so, however, we must 
suppose the observer has turned round with his face 
directed to the Pole star, which is sensibly in the same 
position as in January. The relative positions of the 
different stars and constellations have also undergone 
no sensible change; but, if we regard them with refer- 
ence to the meridian, a comparison of the January and 
February diagrams will show a considerable alteration, 
the earth having traversed a twelfth part of her orbit in 
the meantime. The positions of the stars at midnight 
on February 15 are as follows :—Ursa Major is still on 
the eastern side of the meridian, to which it is gradually 
approaching, being nearly overhead. Perseus, Cassio- 
peia, Cepheus, and Draco, all of which are circumpolar, 
have advanced in like proportion from west to north 
and east; while parts of Andromeda, Cygnus, Lyra, 
Hercules, and Corona Borealis are visible at greater 
distances from the pole. A large part of Auriga 
las passed since January from south of the zenith to 
the north. Let us now look towards the west. The first 
objects attractive to the eye are the two brightest stars 
in Auriga, called Capella and Beta Aurige. These are 
about half-way between the zenith and horizon, a little 
north of west, Capella being the apparently lower star. 
Lower still, but more towards the north-west, the 
group of stars in Perseus; while, in the N.N.W., those 
forming theconstellation Cassiopeia may be distinguished. 
Below Perseus and Cassiopeia, very near the horizon, is 
a part of Andromeda, and between Polaris and the 
horizon Cepheus is situated. The stars forming Ursa 
Minor can easily be found, by their similarity of arrange- 
ment to those of Ursa Major, the two terminating stars 
being much brighter than those intermediate. Below 
Ursa Minor, towards the horizon in the north-west, the 
bright stars in Draco are distinctly visible. It may be 
remarked here that, as Polaris is the nearest star of 
large magnitude to the pole of the equator, so Beta 
Draconis is the nearest to the pole of the ecliptic. Near 
the horizon, from north to north-west, the two bright 
stars Deneb, in Cygnus, and Vega, in Lyra, are visible, 
the latter being near the north-west horizon, directly 
under Draco. Passing on towards the west, several 
stars in Hercules, Corona Borealis, and Bodtes can be 
seen, the last being due west. Between Bodtes and the 
zenith, our old friend, Ursa Major, again attracts our 
notice. In the earlier hours of the evening, Ursa 
Major will be found in the north-east; and, by using 


this constellation as a point of reference, the positions of | 


the others can be inferred. 


Polaris is a yellowish star, about the second magni- | 
It is accompanied by a faint companion, of the | 


tude. 
ninth. Several observers have made measures of their 
distance and angle of position at different epochs, to 


determine whether the two stars are physically, or only | 
optically, connected. The evidence deduced from the | 
observations seems to show that, though they are tele- | 
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scopic companions, yet they are probably separated from 
each other by an almost infinite distance. In the northern 
hemisphere, Polaris is of great advantage to the astro- 
nomer and mariner, being used frequently for deter- 
mining the latitude of places. Being of a good magni- 
tude, it is visible through a telescope on the meridian 
twice in twenty-four hours; once above the pole, and 
once below the pole. As the angular elevation of the 
celestial pole above the north horizon is always the 
same as the latitude of the place of observation, the 
mean or average of the two measurements of meridian 
altitudes above and below the pole determines the lati- 
tude. The same can be found from any circumpolar star 
bright enough to be seen during the daytime; but, 
practically, Polaris is the best star for the purpose, as 
the small angular distance between the two positions is 
favourable for several reasons. This star is also observed 
regularly in most standard observatories for the deter- 
mination of the azimuthal error of the transit-instrument, 
or the devi»*‘on of the telescope from the true meridian. 
Polaris is becoming year by year more truly the Pole 
star, as it will be gradually approaching the pole for the 
next 200 years or more. It will then begin to recede, 
continuing to do so for about 12,000 years, when the pole 
of the heavens will be somewhere in the constellation 
Lyra. In 12,000 years more it will be again in the same 
position as at present. In the interval of time between 
these distant epochs, Polaris will therefore cease for 
ages to bear the name of, or be useful in any way as, the 
Pole star. 

The second bright star in Ursa Minor is Beta, or, as 
named by the Arabs, Kocab. It is of about the second 
magnitude, and is situated in the left shoulder of the 
Lesser Bear, Polaris being at the farthermost end of the 
tail. The third star, Gamma, is of the third magnitude. 
The intermediate stars between Beta and Gamma at one 
extremity and Polaris at the other are much smaller; but 
on moonless nights they are quite distinct, and easilyg 
identified. Perhaps the following lines may help the 
observer to find the stars in Ursa Minor :— 

** Kocab, one bright, and two faint stars, 
Grace Lesser Ursa’s side, 
In oblong square ; trace her bent tail, 
And to the Pole you'll glide.” 

In February, 1868, the planets Mars and Saturn are 
not in a favourable position for observation. Mars is 
invisible to the naked eye, rising and setting in daylight; 
and Saturn can only be seen as a morning star, low 
down in the heavens in the south-east. Venus will be 
a very conspicuous object among the stars in Aquarius 
and Pisces in the western sky soon after sunset, when it 
| will be sure to attract the attention of everyone on 

account of its intense brilliancy. Venus sets at 7h. 34m. 
| p.m. on the lst of the month, at 8h. 18m. on the 15th, 

and at 9h. Im. on the 29th. Jupiter will be near Venus 
| during the first days of February, after which they will 
' gradually recede from each other, Jupiter disappearing 
'in the rays of the sun. Uranus is in the constellation 

Gemini, and is favourably situated for telescopic observa- 
| tion. The moon will be amongst the stars in Aries on 
| the 1st of February; on the 2nd and 3rd among those 
in Taurus; on the 4th in the constellations Taurus and 
Gemini; on the 5th in Gemini; on the 6th in Cancer; 
from the 7th to the 9th in Leo; and from the 10th to 
the 13th in Virgo. During the remainder of the month 
the moon will pass successively through the other signs 
of the zodiac, and will rise daily at a later hour after 
midnight. On February 23rd an annular eclipse of the 
sun will take place, but it will be invisible in Great 
Britain. It begins at 1llh. 17m. a.m., and ends at 
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5h. 25m. p.m., the line of central eclipse passing through 
Peru, Brazil, across the South Atlantic Ocean, to the 
western coast of Africa, near Sierra Leone. 

Our diagrams, which illustrate the midnight sky on 
February 15th, will also serve for 10h. p.m. on March 
15th; 8h. p.m. on April 15th; 6h. am. on November 
15th; 4h.a.m. on December 15th; and for 2h. a.m. on 
January 15th. 





CURIOSITIES OF ISLINGTON. 
I. 


Hornsey Woop Hovsz, a noted tea-house, was built at 
the entrance to a coppice of trees, called Hornsey Wood, 
in the footway from Hornsey to Highbury Barn. This 
house, being built on an eminence, afforded a delightful 
prospect of the neighbouring country; it had large 
rooms for company, and was much resorted to. Mount 
Pleasant was another famous spot; and hard by is Stroud 
Green, where, as in a secluded spot, some ninety years 
since parties of pleasure used to enjoy their picnics ; 
and an Association of citizens used to make stated ex- 
cursions, humorously styling themselves “The Mayor 
and Corporation of Stroud Green,” reminding one of 
“The Mayor of Garratt,” in Surrey. Hereabout, in a 
nook, about a century since, was Stapleton Hall, in 
front of which was this invitation to travellers: “Ye 
are welcome all—To Stapleton Hall.” Mr. Tomlins 


believes this to have been built upon the site of the 
more ancient prebendal house of Stanestaple, where the 
Canons of St. Paul held four hides, now represented by 
their Prebendal Manor of Brownswood. The name is 
traceable to a Stone House and a Staple Hall; and ac- 
cording to Anthony 4 Wood, sub anno 1190, those halls 


that had staples to their doors (for our predecessors had 
only latch and catch) were written Staple Halls. And 
Mr. Tomlins further thinks that Stanestaple is sugges- 
tive of a Roman origin, when taken in connection with 
its proximity to the Roman Road called Ermine Street ; 
which took its course over Stroud Green, where, accord- 
ing to Maitland, “there is a much greater appearance 
of a military way than in any other place in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, and much more so than the re- 
puted Roman way, called the Devil’s Lane.” This name 
has been altered to Du Val’s Lane, from its having 
been, traditionally, the scene of his exploits; and here is 
an old weather-board house, formerly moated, where 
this highwayman is said to have lived; but there is no 
circumstance to connect it with Du Val’s history, and 
its more ancient name was “ the Devil’s House.” Grose, 
the antiquary, used to observe that all ancient and un- 
common structures, about which the vulgar could give 
no account, were by them ascribed either to the Devil 
or King John. An adjoining meadow is, to this day, 
called “the Devil’s Field.” The lane may have been 
named from the robberies committed there: almost 
within memory, it was so infested with highwaymen 
that few persons would venture to peep into it, even at 
midday; in 1831 it was lighted with gas. 

We miss, in Upper Holloway, the “ Crown,” which had 
evidently once been a country mansion ; it was taken down 
about 1857. The “Old Pied Bull” was partly burnt in 
1866, but has been rebuilt. Higher up is the ‘* Mother 
Red Cap,” a modern public-house, but ancient in its site, 
for it occurs in “ Drunken Barnaby,” about 1630— 

** Thence to Holloway, Mother Red Cap.’” 
Pepys has an “odd note, 24th September, 1661, of 
“drinking at Holloway, at the sign of a woman with 
a cake in one hand and a pot of ale in the other, which 
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did give occasion of mirth, resembling her to the 
maid that served us.” There exists a token circulated 
at this ale-house: on the obverse is Elinour Rummyn, 
with a pot in one hand and a cake in the other: 
and in the play of “The Merry Milkmaid of Islington” 
is the character of Mother Red Cap. It seems to have 
been not an unusual alehouse-sign in former days. 

Before we leave the tavern traits, we shall pay a visit 
to some curious old resorts in and about Islington Road, 
as St. John Street Road was formerly called. Here the 
“Old Red Lion” dates its existence from 1415, as is 
shown in the middle distance of Hogarth’s print of 
“Evening.” Among the eminent frequenters of this house 
were Thomson, the poet of “‘ The Seasons ;” Dr. Johnson, 
and Oliver Goldsmith. Inaroom here Thomas Paine wrote 
his infamous book, “ The Rights of Man,” which Burke 
and Bishop Watson demolished. The tavern has been 
almost rebuilt ; opposite the “ Red Lion” was “ Gorce 
Farm,” let in suites of rooms; here lodged Cawse, the 
painter; and the mother and sister of Charles and 
Thomas Dibdin. The “Clown” sign, facing the gates 
leading to Sadler’s Wells Theatre, was named in com- 
pliment to Old Grimaldi, who frequented the house. In 
his day it was known as the “ King of Prussia,” prior to 
which its sign had been the “ Queen of Hungary.” ‘To 
this tavern, or rather to an older one, upon the same 
site, Goldsmith alludes in his “ Essay on the Versa- 
tility of Popular Favour.” “An ale-house keeper,” 
he says, “near Islington, who had long lived at the 
sign of the ‘French King,’ upon the commencement 
of the late war with France, pulled down his own sign, 
and put up that of the ‘Queen of Hungary.’ Under 
the influence of her red face and golden sceptre, he con- 
tinued to sell ale till she was no longer the favourite of 
his customers; he changed her, therefore, some time 
ago, for the ‘ King of Prussia ;’ which may, probably, be 
changed in time for the next name that shall be set up 
for vulgar admiration.” The oldest sign of this house 
was the “Turk’s Head.” At the “ Rising Sun,” in the 
Islington Road, in 1762, on Shrove Tuesday, was adver- 
tised “a fine hog barbaqu’d—i.e., roasted whole, with 
spice, and basted with Madeira wine—at the house where 
the ox was roasted whole on Christmas last.” And, in 
1732, there were sold at the “Golden Ball,” near 
Sadler’s Wells, the valuable curiosities of Monsieur 
Boyle, of Islington, including “a most strange living 
creature, bearing a near resemblance to the human 
shape; he can utter some few sentences, and give per- 
tinent answers to many questions. Here is likewise an 
Oriental oyster-shell, measuring three feet two inches 
over. The other curiosity is called the Philosopher's 
Stone, and is about the size of a pullet’s egg; the 
colour of it is blue, more beautiful than ultramarine. 
This unparalleled curiosity was clandestinely stolen out 
of the Great Mogul’s closet: this irreparable loss had 
so great an effect upon him that, in a few months after, 
he pined himself to death.” Hereabout was Stokes’s 
Amphitheatre, a low place, though much resorted to by 
the nobility and gentry. It was devoted to bull and 
bear baiting, dog-fighting, boxing, and sword-fighting : 
among the disgusting sights was a bull, illuminated 
with fireworks, turned loose, eating farthing pies, and 
drinking half a gallon of October beer in less than eight 
minutes. Happily, these brutalities and low exhibitions 
have been forbidden by law, and have been succeeded 
by pastimes of a better order, which at once delight and 
raise the public mind. 

At two of the more elevated positions near Islington 
—namely, Barnsbury and Highbury—there existed re- 





cently moated sites, supposed to be vestiges of camps, 
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or, at least, summer encampments of the Romans. The 
claim of Barnsbury rests upon no solid foundation. 
Highbury Castle and Hill existed as a place of defence, 
Mr. Tomlins considers, “as early as the residence of the 
Romans in this country, and that armies have encamped 
there is still more probable; indeed, the Saxon word bur- 
row evidently points to some earthwork thrown up and 
raised either for defence or for burial of soldiers slain; 
while the name of Danebottom, the descriptive appella- 
tion of the valley below Highbury, in writings so far back 
as the reign of Henry 1, demonstrates that this name 
of Danebottom has peculiar reference to some of those 
encounters our Saxon anctstors had with the Danes.” 
Nevertheless, such vestiges and remains may with equal 
certainty be attributed to the British, the Romans, and 
also to the Danes. In 1787 Highbury Hill was abrupt 
and steep on the north and north-west; the eminence, 
rounded or artificially formed, may be consistently re- 
ferred to the Romans; as may the embankments and 
terrace-work on the north-west of Highbury House, the 
site of the ancient Highbury Castle. The moat was 
filled up in 1855; no Roman coins were discovered. 
The words Castle Hill or Hills, and Castle Yard, that 
occur in the descriptions of Highbury Grange, or High- 
bury Barn, seem to point traditionally to a Roman 
Since the destruction, in 1381, of the residen- 
tial manor-house, or castle, by the coadjutor of Wat 
Tyler, Jack Straw, who, as Stow informs us, “took in 
hand to ruinate that house,” it has borne the nick-name 
of “Jack Straw’s Castle.” Upon the site of Highbury 
Barn was built the noted house of entertainment of that 
name; and on Highbury Grange are built villas with 
gardens, and a brick house of the time of Charles u, 
called Cream Hall, about sixty years since a farm-house, 
but now a villa; and somewhat farther northward was 
Little St. John’s Wood. The oak still lingers at High- 
bury, and on the hedgerows above Cream Hall; and 
thereabout are some gnarled stocks of great age. 
Gerard simpled in Highbury Wood, and saw-wort grew 
here, as well as in the wood adjoining Islington. 

‘The present lane or road is parallel with the embank- 
ment of the New River, and terminated by the present 
Sluice House (the old stone sluice stood by the side of 
the green lanes), made in 1776, thus dispensing with 
the trough through which the stream was carried, called 
the “ Boarded River,’ by which it entered Islington 
parish. But in 1776 a passage for the stream was made 
in a bank of earth nearly along the old track. The 
river, passing beneath Highbury to the east of Islington, 
engulfs itself under the road in a channel of three 
hundred yards. The stream between Bird’s Buildings 
and the Head was covered by iron pipes in 1861. ~° 

The New River Head is a vast circular basin, inclosed 
by a brick wall, whence the water is conveyed by, sluices 
into large brick cisterns, and thence by mains and riders, 
named according to the districts which they supply. 
Here is the Company’s house, originally built in 1613. 
The board-room, over one of the cisterns, is wainscoted, 
and has a fine specimen of Gibbons’ carving. On the 
ceiling are a portrait of King William nt, and the arms 
of Sir Hugh Myddelton and Greene. The water, having 
reached the works at Islington, is there filtered, and deli- 
vered into a tunnel eight hundred feet long, and eight 
feet by six feet six inches diameter, whence it is passed 
by steam-engines of three hundred horse-power into the 
service reservoir and distributing mains. The channels 
at Islington, constrycted by Mylne, contain two millions 
and a half of bricks. The east service reservoir at Pen- 


origin, 


tonville, built in hydraulic lime, contains four millions 
of bricks, of which forty thousand were laid in one | 
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day ; the covering of this reservoir cost £21,000. The 
name of Sir Hugh Myddelton is honoured in Isling- 
ton and Clerkenwell, and street and square still bear 
his name. Upon Islington Green is a Sicilian mar- 
ble portrait-statue of Sir Hugh, in the costume of his 
period. This statue was presented by Sir Morton Peto, 
Bart., M.p. It is placed upon an embellished pedestal, 
which has two drinking-fountains. North of the New 
River Head, the stream was formerly let into a tank or 
reservoir under the stage of Sadler’s Wells Theatre, 
originally the Sluice House, which was drawn up by 
machinery for “real water” scenes, the water being 
sufficiently deep for men to swim in. This canal has 
been drained dry and filled in, and large iron water- 
pipes placed inits bed. At the “ Sir Hugh Myddelton’s 
Head” 'l'avern, hard by, was formerly an old conversa- 
tion picture, with twenty-eight portraits of the Sadler’s 
Wells Club. 

Islington, the “country town hard by London,” as 
Strype termed it, has been the residence of many great 
and learned men from a remote period; and especially 
of persons of antiquarian pursuits. Sir Walter Raleigh 
and the distinguished occupants of Canonbury, from 
the peer to the poor poet, have been named. Addison 
came here for change of air. No. 393 of the “ Spectator,” 
signed I., has this note: “By Addison, dated, it is 
supposed, from Islington, where he had a residence.” 
Bagford, the antiquary, and book and print collector, 
died here, 1716; Collins, the poet, whilst labouring 
under mental infirmity, was visited at Islington by 
Dr. Johnson; and Alexander Cruden, compiler of the 
“Concordance,” died here, 1770; John Nelson wrote 
here “The History and Antiquities of Islington ;” John 
Nichols, editor of the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” resided 
at Highbury; as did William Knight, r.s.a., a collector of 
books on angling, and missals ; and William Upcott, the 
bibliographer ayd English topographer, who possessed 
‘the most marvellous collection of autographs that was 
ever brought together by the unwearied research and 
good luck of one individual ;” Charles Lamb, who had 
for a time lived in Chapel Street, removed to Colebrooke 
Cottage, on the banks of the New River—* rather elderly 
by this time, running (if a moderate walking pace can 
be so termed) close to the foot of the house.’ One of 
his friends was George Daniel, “a certain bibliographical 
wight, with a biblical cognomen, who rejoiced in a 
bundle of old black-letter ballads, in sundry tiny, dingy 
tomes of merrie jestes, songs, garlands, penny drolleries, 
and profane stage playes, and a goodly row of Shake- 
spearian quartos.” Daniel groups his old neighbours 
in humorous verse, entitled “The Islington Garland.” 
He died at Canonbury Square, April, 1864, in his seventy- 
fifth year, leaving a collection of rarities which it took 
the auctioneer ten days to dispose of. He wrote two 
volumes of “ Merrie England in the Olden Time.” 
Among his treasures was a collection of black-letter 
broadside ballads, printed between 1559 and 1597; which 
brought 750 guineas; his first folio Shakespeare, 682 
guineas; quarto plays, £300 each and upwards; two 
missals of high class, ete. Quick, whom George 1! 
used to call his actor, lived in a small cottage in Hornsey 
Row. The passage and staircase were covered with 
Zoffany’s paintings of Quick, in his capital characters. 
And in Cumberland Row lived Donald Davies, who had 
his coffin made some time previous to his decease, and 
placed it in one of his rooms for a corner cupboard. He 
is said to have returned one coffin upon the hands of the 
undertaker, because it did not please him as to size, on 
his getting into it. ; 

The mother church of Islington is built upon the 
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site of a church with an embattled tower and bell turret, 
and presumed to be 300 years old when taken down in 
1751. Rich Spencer’s only daughter was christened 
here, from Canonbury. One of its oldest monuments 
was that to Thomas Gore, “ parsonne of Iseldon,” who 
died in 1499; and here was a memorial of Dame Katha- 
rine Brook, who “ nourished with her milk” the Princess 
Mary, daughter of Henry vi. Dame Alice Owen, 
foundress of the almshouses and school at the top of Gos- 
well Road, was buried here; as was Dr. Cave, chaplain 
to Charles 11; he became vicar of Islington at the age of 
twenty-five. Alice, wife oi: Nobert Fowler, who died in 
1540, lay here, with this inscription :— 
* Behold and see: thus as I am so shall ye be. 


When ye be dead and laid in the grave, 
As ye have done.so shill ye have.”’ 


Leisure Hour, Feb, 1, 186S.] 


There were also some remarkably fine brasses here. 
After the Great Fire of London, 1666, the fields around 
Islington afforded an asylum to multitudes of homeless 
citizens; and £18 were collected in the parish church, 
on October 10, for the relief of distressed citizens, as 
recorded in the vestry minutes. Evelyn notes, “I went 
towards Islington and Highgate, where one might have 
seen 200,000 people, of all ranks and degrees, dispersed 
and lying by their heaps of what they could save from 
the fire, deploring their loss; and, though ready to 
perish for hunger and destitution, yet not asking one 
penny for relief, which to me appeared a stranger sight 
than any I had yet beheld.” 

In 1557, the rural village of Islington was the scene 
of this martyrdom: “In searching out,” says Foxe, 
“the certain number of the faithful martyrs of God that 
suffered within the time and reign of Queen Mary, I 
find that, about the 17th day of September (1557), were 
burned at Islington, nigh unto London, these four con- 
stant professors of Christ— Ralph Allerton, James 
Austoe, Margery Austoe, his wife, and Richard Rolt.” 
The four were martyred at Islington, giving up their 
spirits to Christ on one day, and in one furnace of trial. 

After the Act of Uniformity was passed, in 1682, 
some of the ministers ejected from the Church of Eng- 
land opened schools in Islington. The Rev. Thomas 
Doolittle, late rector of St. Alphage, London Wall, had 
an academy at Islington about 1682, and prepared 
several young men for the ministry, among whom were 
the pious Dr. Henry and Dr. Edmund Calamy. The 
present church was built in 1754; its tower and stone 
spire are 164 feet high; it has a fine peal of eight bells, 
each inscribed with a couplet, inculcating loyalty, love, 
and harmony. Here is buried Earlom, the mezzotinto 
engraver, remembered by his fine plates of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s pictures; and, in a grave a few yards from 
the house in which he was born, lies John Nichols, F.s.., 
of the “Gentleman’s Magazine.” 

The single church long accommodated the suburban 
village of Islington, but in 174-4 an Independent meeting- 
house was built in Lower Street, on the site now occupied 
byalarger chapel. Next, an episcopally-ordained clergy- 
man ministered in a chapel in Church Street, which gave 
rise to the existing Islington Chapel. During the last 
forty years more than seventeen churches have been 
erected in the district of Islington; and dissenting 
chapels have multiplied in a similar proportion. 

The increase in the value of land at Islington has been 
very remarkable. In 1859, at the ceremony of laying the 
foundation-stone of a new church there, the Rev. D. 
Wilson, the vicar, remarked that, twenty years ago, 
Mr. Thornhill offered him a piece of ground for nothing, 
provided he would build a church upon it; and, in addi- 
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because it would improve his property; now they were 
obliged to give £2,000 for that which, twenty years ago, 
they were offered £300 to accept. At that time, how- 
ever, the land was in the midst of fields, now it is covered 
with houses, and densely populated. 

Here we halt, to glance at the Caledonian Road, 
named from the Caledonian Asylum, and in its history 
showing us how metropolitan neighbourhoods grow. 
About thirty years ago, a statue of our fourth George, 
placed at the intersection of the roads, gave the spot the 
name of King’s Cross; the statue has disappeared, as 
have the Fever and Small Pox Hospitals, to make room 
for the Great Northern Railway terminus, whose 
colossal arches and rich grilles are creditable to the 
taste of Mr. Lewis Cubitt. Adjoining is in course of 
erection another large terminus, for the. Midland Rail- 
Way. , oe 

At the above date there were two lines of road, lead- 
ing from King’s Cross, or Battle Bridge, northward— 
viz., Maiden Lane, now the York Road, and Chalk Road. 
The latter is now the Caledonian Road. Six-and-twenty 
years ago we remember its chalk, its hedges and palings 
broken down, its trodden-down turf, and its numerous 
small quarries; its hovels, its swings, ginger-beer and 
fruit stalls, and its Sabbath-breaking scenes. Then 
there were tile and brtk makers, with an eye to the 
future formation of a line of communicatiom of the 
north-west portion of Islington with Holloway and 
Highgate. The first important building here, below 
the heights of Barnsbury, was the Model Prison, as it 
was then called, its plan being proposed for the several 
gaols in the kingdom; but, fram its partial success, the 
name has been changed to the Pentonville Prison, a costly 
experiment—each cell costing £180, and victualling and 
management nearly £36 a-head. ‘The entrance gateway, 
with its massive portcullis, is not unpicturesque. Nearly 
opposite has since been built the Metropolitan Cattle 
Market, covering seventy-five acres. Near this was 
Copenhagen House, with its tennis and fives court. 
Towards the north, where a junction is formed with 
the Holloway Road, there is a view of the City Prison, 
whose picturesqueness in some measure masks the 
sad fact that here are shut out from society hundreds 
of offending fellow-men. In the prospect, however, 
the spires of churches and chapels are not wanting. 
Here are railway works, and lines of villas, indicative 
of prosperity; but our eye turns towards the road, 
where the scene on Saturday night is very imposing. 
The gaslights are blazing, the shops of grocers, 
butchers, bakers, greengrocers, coal-dealers, pawn- 
brokers, stationers, and newsmen, are thronged with 
customers; and out of doors are ballad-singers, beggars, 
costermongers whose goods are lighted with smoky lamps, 
and the stream of people seems never ending. The Cale- 
donian Road is now a handsomely-appointed line, and all 
this change has come over the place within thirty years ; 
and an industrious correspondent of the “ Builder,” 
who had an eye for such views of life, but has been 
removed by death from his sphere of usefulness, wrote : 
Often, at night-time, we used to come westward from 
Islington ; and when we think of the solitude which then 
reigned, and of the quiet nooks which were to be found 
about here, of sheep and cattle which fed in the Copen- 
hagen Fields, it is difficult to imagine that this can be 
the same site, so completely changed in such a short 
time; that there can be employment for the long linc 
of cabs; and that the thousands of foot passengers, the 
multitude of crowded omnibuses and carriages of 





tion, that he would give £300 in aid of building it, | 


different kinds, and other objects which meet the eye, 
are not the figures of a dream instead of reality.” - 
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ODE TO THE SUN. 
BY SAMUEL LAYCOCK.* 


Hai, owd friend! aw’m fain to see thee: 
Wheer has t’ bin so mony days? 

Lots o’ times aw’ve looked up for thee, 
Wishin’ aw could see thi face. 

Th’ little childer, reawnd abeawt here, 
Say they wonder wheer tha’rt gone ; 

An’ they wanten me to ax thee 
T’ shew thisel as oft as t’ con. 


Come an’ see us every mornin’ ; 
Come, these droopin’ spirits cheer ; 
Peep thro’ every cottage window ; 
Tha’ll be welcome everywheer. 
Show thisel’ i’ o’ thi splendour ; 
Throw that gloomy veil aside ; 
What does ¢’ creep to th’ back o’ th’ cleawds for? 
Tha’s no fauts nor nowt to hide. 


Flashy clooas an’ bits o’ foinery 
Help to mend sich loike as me: 
Veils improve some women’s faces, 
But, owd friend, they’!] noan mend thee. 
Things deawn here ’at we co’n pratty, 
Soon begin to spoil an’ fade ; 
But tha still keeps up thi polish, 
Tha’rt as breet as when new made. 


Tha wur theer when th’ hosts o’ heaven 
Sweetly sang their mornin’ song ; 
But tha looks as young as ever, 
Tho’ tha’s bin up theer so long. 
An’ for ages tha’s bin shinin’— 
Smilin’ o’ this world o’ eawers ; 
Blessin’ everythin’ tha looks on— 
Mackin’ th’ fruit grow, oppenin’ th’ fleawers. 


It wur thee ’at Adam looked on, 
When ? th’ garden bi hissel’ ; 
An’ tha smoiled upon his labour— 
Happen helped him—whoa can tell ? 
It wur thee ’at Joshua spoke to, 
On his way to th’ promised land ; 
When, as th’ good owd Bible tells us, 
Theaw obeyed his strange command. 


Tha’ll ha’ seen some curious antics 
Played deawn here bi th’ human race ; 
Some tha couldn’t bear to look on, 
For tha shawmed an’ hid thi face. 
Mony a toime aw see thee blushin’, 
When tha’rt leavin’ us at neet ; 
An’ no wonder, for tha’s noticed 
Things we’n done ’at’s noan bin reet. 


After o’ tha comes to own us, 
Tho’ we do so mich ’at’s wrong ; 
Even neaw tha’rt shinin’ breetly, 
Helpin’ me to write this song. 
Heaw refreshin’! heaw revivin’! 
Stay as long as ever t’ con; 
We shall noan feel hawve as happy, 
Hawve as leetsome when tha’rt gone. 


Oh! for th’ sake o’ foalk ’at’s poorly, 
Come an’ cheer us wi’ thi rays ; 
We forgetten ’at we ail owt 
When we see thi dear owd face. 
Every mornin’ when it’s gloomy 
Lots o’ foalk are seen abeawt— 
Some at th’ door-steps, some at th’ windows— 
Watchin’ for thee peepin’ eawt. 





* Samuel Laycock, the writer of these verses, is a native of Stalybridge, 
was a member of the Mechanics’ Institute there, and is now in charge of 
the Whitworth Institute, Fleetwood. He has published various pieces, 
in the Lancashire dialect, which possess merit enough to be made known 
beyond the district where they are already widely circulated and duly 
appreciated. In one of his poems he describes “‘ Bowton Yard,” a lowly 
neighbourhood, in a style that reminds the reader of Crabbe’s village 
scenes. Take, for instance, one stanza :— 

** At number nine th’ owd cobbler lives, the owd chap ’at mends mi 
shoon; 

He’s getting very week an’ done, he’ll ha’ to leev us soon: 

He reads his Bible every day, an’ sings just like a lark, 

He says he’s practisin’ for heaven—he’s nearly done his wark,”” 
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Tue Cepars oF Lesanon.—The Rev. Mr. Tristram, F.1.s., 
informs me of a most interesting discovery lately made in the 
Lebanon—viz., of several extensive groves of cedar trees—by 
Mr. Jessup, an American missionary, a friend of his own, to 
whom he pointed out the probable localities in the interior, 
Of these there are five, three of great extent, east of Ain 
Zabalteh, in the Southern Lebanon. This grove lately con- 
tained 10,000 trees, and had been purchased by a barbarous 
sheikh from the more barbarous (?) Turkish Government, for 
the purpose of trying to extract pitch from the wood. The 
experiment, of course, failed, ¢ ..4 the sheikh was ruined ; but 
several thousand trees were destroyed in the attempt. One of 
the trees measured fifteen feet in diameter; and the forest is 
full of young trees springing up with great vigour. He also 
found two small groves on the eastern slope of Lebanon, over- 
looking the Buka’a, above El Medeuk; and two other largo 
groves, containing many thousand trees, one above El Baruk, 
and another near Ma’asiv, where the trees are very large and 
equal to any others. All are being destroyed for firewood. 
Still another grove has been discovered near Duma, on the 
western slope of Lebanon, near the one discovered by Mr. 
Tristram himself. ‘This gives ten distinct localities in the 
Lebanon to the south of the originally discovered one, and 
including it. Ehrenberg had already discovered one to the 
north of that locality; and, thence northwards, the chain is 
unexplored by voyager or naturalist.—Dr. Hooker, in the 
“Gardener's Chronicle.” 

[Mr. Tristram’s announcement of his discovery of the first 
of these hitherto unknown cedar forests was made in a paper 
in the “ Sunday at Home” for December, 1864. ] 


Carrie Marker or La Viterre.—Towards the close of the 
Exhibition was opened the cattle market of La Vilette, from 
which all Paris is to be supplied with meat. No more sheep 
and oxen are to be sold in Paris, or taken through the 
streets ; from all points they can now get to market by railway, 
and close to the market stand the shambles, which are arranged 
on the most approved principles. On the first day of opening 
there were sold 3,527 oxen, 467 cows, 250 calves, 13,997 sheep, 
204 pigs, in all, 18,545 beasts, worth over three million francs. 
In Dulaure’s “ History of Paris” it is stated, that at the end of 
last century the city only consumed 70,000 oxen, 18,000 ‘cows, 
120,000 calves, 350,000 sheep,’ 35,000 pigs, or 1,280,000|bs. of 
meat in the year. 

Suoppy.—Under the name of shoddy an enormous weight of 
material is now used which once was waste. Shoddy was first 
brought into use about 1813 at Batley, near Dewsbury. Mungo 
was adopted in the same district, but atalater period. Shoddy 
is the produce of soft woollen rags, such as old worn-out car- 
pets, flannels, guernseys, stockings, and similar fabries. Mun- 
go is the produce of worn-out broad or similar cloths of fine 
quality, and of the shreds and clippings of cloth. The Pollu- 
tion of Rivers Commission, which has been visiting Yorkshire, 
was informed of the origin of the word “mungo.” A mant- 
facturer gave some of the materials to his foreman, who, after 
trial in the shoddy machines, came back with the remark, “ It 
winna go ;” when the master exclaimed, “But itmun go.” These 
old woollen rags are collected and imported from India, China, 
Egypt, Turkey, Russia, and in fact, all parts of the world where 
woollen garments are worn. They come to Yorkshire from 
districts where plague, fever, smallpox, and loathsome skin 
diseases extensively prevail; they are sorted by human fingess 
when the bales are opened before being placed in machines 
which tear up, separate, and cleanse the fibre for manufacture ; 
but*it does not seem that these rags are specially dangerous to 
the health of those who work among them. The lapse of time im 
collecting, sorting, and transmitting the rags, and the possible 
destruction of any special poison by friction or otherwise, must 
be taken into account. The dirt, dust, and fine particles blown 
out by the machines are collected ard sold for manure at from 
10s. to 20s. perton. The shoddy trade is a remarkable instance 
of the utilisation of waste material, It forms nearly one-fifth 
in weight of the woollen and worsted manufacture of the West 
Riding. Mixed with wool, shoddy or mungo is largely used in 
the manufacture of cheap broadcloths, finer cloths for ladies’ 
capes and mantles, pilots, witneys, friezes, petershams, pea- 
jackets, and blankets. A considerable quantity is used in the 
form of flocks for beds. Felted cloth is extensively manufactured 
with it, and used for table-covers, carpets, druggets, and horse- 
cloths. From seventy to eighty million pounds weight of 
shoddy and extracts are used in a year in the woollen trade. 
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